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MR. MACREADY. 
(Continued from our last) 

The next is extracted from an elaborate 
article by M. Lemoine, the celebrated wri- 
ter, which appeared in the “ Le Journal de 
Debats,” on the tragedian’s performences 
of Hamlet and Othello. 

‘* Although we render all due admiration 
to the genius that Macready displayed in 
Othello, particularly in the sublime Third 
Act, we think him infinitely superior in the 
character of Hamlet ; he is in this truly su- 
perb—his acting in this part alone would 
make his fame. It is, of all the Shaksperian 
passages, the most difficult to personate: 
the constantly returning to his own thoughts 
destroys, in some measure, the stage effects. 
But Macready’s peculiar talent, so intelli- 
gent, so literary, so profoundly reflecting, 
renders him peculiarly fitted to personate 
Hamlet. The air of nobleness, the touching 
melancholy with which he invests the vague 
and undefined character, is redolent of ge- 
nius, and comes from a mind so embued 
with the poetry of the great dramatist, that 
in our opinion, which we rejoice to find is 











universal, this role never has been, nor 
ever can be better represented.” Thus 
writes one of the ablest and most talented 
critics in France. 

’ The third and last extract we shall make 
is from one of our own Journals, ‘“ We 
have this day a grateful duty to perform, we 
have to acknowledge the liberalty, the no- 
ble feeling, the generous and eloquent lan- 
guage, expressed by the Paris Journals of 
every political shade, towards the English 
Actors at present engaged at the ‘‘ Theatre 
des Italiens.” Let not such an expression 
of sympathy be regarded lightly, for it is not 
limited to the press, it is responded to at this 
moment in every Salon. Mr. Macready is 
spoken of in terms of unqualified admiration, 
and that universally, not only by the play- 
going public, but by the highest literary 
men of France, such as Chateaubriand, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Leon, De 
Waillis, Hector Berlior, &c, It is enough 
to say thot he has realized the ideal of 
Hamlet. In fact there is but one opinion 
from M. Lemoine, of the Debats (whose 
writing we have quoted before) to M. Ed- 
ward Thierry, of the “ Messager,” that the 
French stage cannot produce an artist in 
tragedy in any respect equalling Mr. 
Macready. We are simply recounting not 
discussing opinions, What adds the highest 
value to the criticisms is that the artist is 
estimated as a truthful interpreter of Shakes- 
peare.”’ 

Before the judgement has been pro- 
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nounced in any one case, the eritic has ela- 
borately examined the great poet, he has 
made it plain that he has studied, felt, 
and appreciated his works, and he brings 
the actor to the test of his conceptions, and 
bows to him with respect. But what shall 
we say of Shakespeare? We thought that 
the great poet had already achieved for the 
fame of his own country, and for humanity 
at large, the full measure of renown and 
good, yet another crowning glory awaits him. 
Here, after three centuries, we assist at the 
gratifying spectacle of a rival and almost 
hostile people laying aside their hostility, 
and under the influence of his humanizing 
philosophy expanding into wider sympa- 
thies, and‘almost extending to the nation of 
Shakespeare, the homage won by the works 
of the immortal William. This is indeed a 
triumph better than a hundred victories 


purchased by the blood and happiness of 


thousands, this is a union that every en- 
lightened mind must contemplate with the 
highest satisfaction—long, long may it con- 
tinue. 

On Monday Mr. Macready played Vir- 
ginius, and made a revolution in the French 
manner of applauding. Hitherto approba- 
tion has been expressed by a buzz, such as 
would hardly disturb a reader of a poem, in 
a saloon of young ladies, but when the cur- 
tain fell on the sacrifice of Virginia, the 
house as one man rose, and the burst of ap- 
plause, testified by clapping of hand, was 
renewed six times. At the close of the play, 
Mr. Macready was vociferously called for 
ana hailed with a storm of plaudits. We 
trust that the enthusiasm with which the 
Shakesperian poet and actor has been re- 
ceived in America and France, is a lesson 
that will not be lost upon the English pub- 
lic. What, shall it be said by Foreign 
nations that Shakespeare, in his own land, is 
neglected? Let not such a disgrace attach 
to us for the future, whatever we may have 
done in the past. Let it not be said abroad 
that the English public preferred unmean- 
ing ballets and sensual exhibitions to the 
refined philosophy of Shakespeare. Let it 
not be noted down that we desecrated the 
temple set apart for the performance of the 
drama ; and caused the statue of Shakes- 
peare that adorns it to be nothing more than 
an unmeaning mockery, and a sort of stand- 
ing jest. And let us hope that the only 
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living representative of Shakespeare will 
shortly re-appear amongst us, to spread 
around him once more the beauties of his 
enobling art. 

If we were to go into particulars as to Mr. 
M.’s kindness to the profession, we could 
give numerous events that would distinguish 
him as a most feeling and humane man. 
If any family is in distress, let the cause be 
what it may, he is first on the list to give 
them every relief, and te induce others to 
follow his example. 

{ To be continued). 
THE DRAMA, 
Se Pst 
DRURY LANE. 
We owe an apology to the management of 


this theatre for the very hasty manner in 
which the pantomime was noticed by us; 
but our contributor, having been in search 
after the genius of pantomime, was unable 
at the time to give his opinion. He has 
now returned from his fruitless journey, 
harassed and fatigued by his numerous in- 
troductions to the realms of pantomime, in 
the vain hope of discovering the lost genius, 
and has kindly sent us what he thinks of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ and the attractions 
offered at Drury Lane for the edification of 
the holiday folks. 

The “ Daughter of St. Mark” has now 
reached some thirty nights, an age which I 
hardly expected the lady to have lived, as 
her natural beauty has been deteriorated by 
some heavy and ineffective music given to 
her to sing. The opera, which is cleverly 
written, bespeaks Mr. Balfe to be a sound 
musician; but I cannot imagine that it will 
give universal satisfaction as any of his 
previous works. The melodies are few, and 
it is unfortunate that the heroine, upon 
whom the interest of the opera devolves, 
should have much ineffective music to exe- 
cute. The part of Catarina Cornero was 
never suited to Miss Rainforth’s physique, 
and the opinion entertained of her first 
assumption of the character has been fully 
carried out by the character being sustained 
on alternate nights by Miss Poole, who cer- 
tainly makes up in energy and dashing 
spirit what the impersonation loses in grace. 
Harrison’s acting and singing, in this opera, 
deserve the most unqualified praise.” The 
charming air, ‘‘We may be happy yet,” 
is one of the most delicious ballads I have 
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ever listened to, and he sings it in the most 
masterly manner. To Borrani, also, who is 
making rapid strides in his profession, I 
have to say many words of commendation. 
Mr. Weiss tails in power to give effect to 
the spirited composition of revenge, and 
Mr. Burdini, whose singing I admired ex- 
ceedingly at the Princess’s, oes not come 
up to the high opinion I then entertained of 
his singing. I have seen many spectacles, 
and have witnessed many gorgeous scenes, 
at our own and most of the continental thea- 
tres, but I have never gazed upon so perfect 
a picture as the one representing the public 
entry of the Queen into Cyprus. As a spec- 
tacle, this opera is boundless in grandeur 
and solidity of design, and this scene alone 
is worthy of a visit. 

I really cannot say much for the panto- 
mime, whicb boasts of the best pantomimists 
in London, but as the concoctor of the fun 
has been anything but funny, it is not to be 
wondered at that the “mimics” should in 
themselves be dull. The opening scene is 
good, although devoid of novelty: and the 
appearance ef Robinson Crusoe making an 
excursion to the wreck from which he takes 
sundries to add to his stock, afford oppor- 
tunities for practical fun, which was not lost 
sight of by the author. Had every succeed. 
ing scene been as amusing, I should have 
hailed it a glorious pantomime; but alas! 
the brain of the author became addled, and 
all the fun was laboured. The scene in 
Crusoe’s farm, was made amusing by Payne’s 
admirable acting. I ought not to forget his 
beautiful mask and his burlesque dancing of 
a sailor’s hornpipe. In the harlequinade 
several changes took place, and since my 
last visit, more changes still, and the tricks 
work moie smoothly: nevertheless they are 
like angels’ visits—few, and far between. 
The best is the change from the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Court, to the Washhouses and 
Baths for the Poor; and this scene is really 
clever, and the Clown and Pantaioon rollick 
in mischievous fun. The Harlequin 1} con- 
sider superior to any I have yet seen; and 
Miss Carson, as Columbine, is exquisitely 
pretty. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

The long expected tragedy of “‘Antigone’, 

was produced at this theatre, on Thursday 





evening. It seemed to be the prevailing | 8 day, and will do much to retrieve it from 


opinion up to the time of the curtain rising, 
that it would prove a total failure, whilst 
some thought that it might be saved fora 
short time by the music. We must confess 
we were amongst those who had risked the 
former of these opinions, and were most 
agreeably disappointed to find the tragedy, 
independent of the chorus, triumphantly 
successful ; and we do hope a little practice 
will much improve the latter. 

Outline of the Tragedy.— Etocles and 
Polynices, the sons of Gidipus, King of 
Thebes, agreed to reign alte:nately. Eto- 
cles, having grasped the sceptre, determined 
to retain it. Polynices procured the aid of 
his father-in-law, the King of Argos. to en- 
force his right. An Argive army besieged 
Thebes; it was defeated, and the brothers, 
encountering in battle, fall by each other’s 
hand. Creon, their nearest male relative, 
immediately ascended the throne, and for- 
bade thie rites of sepulture to the body of 
Polynices. Antigone, animated by piety 
and sisterly love, nobly dares to break the 
tyrant’s mandate—she was detected in the 
attempt to inter her brother, and was con- 
demned to die by incarceration in the cavern 
of a rock. Tiresias, the blind seer, pro- 
phetically announcing the subsequent ills of 
this unjust sentence, induces Creon to bury 
Polynices and release Antigone. He inters 
the corse, and hastens to the cavern, but too 
late to avert the torments of a lingering 
death — Antigone had strangled herself. 

Her lover, his son Hoemon, was there dis- 
covered lamenting her untimely end—the 
youth destroys himself. Eurydice, his mo- 
ther, distracted for her loss, plunges a fatal 
weapon in her bosom and expires. The 
tragedy concludes by the self-reproaches of 
Creon. The Chorus consists of Nobles and 
Councillors of Thebes, who are assembled 
before the Palace of Creon, to hear the ty- 
rannic decree which proved so fatal to his 
family. 

The part of Antigone was most ably sus- 
tained by Miss Vandenhoff, and her correct 
and classic delineation was far beyond all 
expectation. Creon was well performed by 
Vandenhoff, and the other characters were 
all filled most respectably. On the whole 
the tragedy has proved the best card that 
has been played for Covent Garden for many 
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that oblivion to which, as a national theatre, 
it was fast sinking. The house was well 
filled and the audience expressed their ap- 
probation, in the modern mode of calling 
for the principal actors, at the conclusion of 
the drama. The play of “ Macbeth” was 
announced for the following evening, when 
“ Antigone” was loudly called for; but on 
the manager stating that Mr. Vandenhoff 
was in ill health, and unable to appear in so 
arduous a character every evening, ‘* Mac- 
beth’’ was allowed to be announced, and we 
have much satisfaction in saying Mr. Betty 
is increasing in public favor. 

LYCEUM. 

Dickens’s story of ‘‘ The Chimes,” is now 
become a stock piece at this house ; we pre- 
fer the acting here tothe Adelphi. Keeley, 
Emery, Mrs. Keeley, and Miss Walcott, are 
seen to great advantage, and the piece goes 
off with good effect. 

The burlesque of “ Valentine and Orson”’ 
is really one of the best we have witnessed. 
Our readers should go and see it; all we 
could say of it would fall very short of the 
pleasure to be received from witnessing the 
performance. 

PAVILION. 

This theatre has been opened by two gen- 
tlemen, new to us as professionals, Messrs- 
Thorn and Richardson. They have en- 
gaged a very talented company, which will 
be acknowledged at once by a review of the 
names, which are as follows: — Messrs. 
Lyon, Waldron, Gardner, W. H. Bland, 
Forde, &c, Mesdames Cooper, Lee, Bland, 
and several others, whose names we do not 
now remember. “The Stranger,” “Othello” 
and “ Venice Preserved” have been played 
in a very respectable manner. The panto- 
mime, * Jack of all Trades,” has the advan- 
tage of Jefferini as Clown, who is an immense 
favorite with the East-enders, A new aspi- 
rant as Pantaloon, under the name of Charles 
has some good stuff about him; Miss Har- 
court is a neat and interesting Columbine. 
Mr. W. West is the Stage Manager, who 
has had considerable experience, and is a 
clever tactician. 

KENSINGTON 

The son of Mr. Fox Cooper has opened 
this theatre, and has re-decorated it in a 
very tasty manner. The Company is very 
respectable, and the performances worthy 
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of the patronage of the Inhabitants. The 
manager has got up a pantomime for the 
holiday folks, which goes off exceedingly 
well. The Clown, played by Mr. Cooper, is 
a very humorous performance, and his ac- 
tivity is really surprising. 

BATTY’S. 

The morning performances tre exceed- 
ingly well attended; commencing at half- 
past oue and closing at half-past three, they 
form not only a very agreeable but far from 
a tedious amusement. The chief attractive 
features are Mademoiselle Helene, the 
French Equestrian, Mr. Genges, the juggler 
of Marseilles, the South American Minstrels, 
a Polka a deur on horseback, and a variety 
of equestrian dances. 

VICTORIA. 

A new melo-dramatic heart-render was 
produced on Monday, called ‘“ Marianne; 
or the Child of Charity.” The chief cha- 
racters are, a villainous uncle, an unpro- 
tected maiden, a stage lover, whose arm is 
nearly as powerful as a stage British sailor ; 
a benevolent solicitor, and a father who has 
travelled the salt and briny, a doting, fond, 
affectionate parent. The heroine of do- 
mestic tragedy will reveal the rest. The 
piece was very successful. 


EXHIBITIONS: 
-_—~<> - 
DIORAMA. 

We wonder if any person ever summoned 
up courage to throw away two shillings a 
second time on this admirable exhibition, 
The pleasure of spending half an hour or 
three quarters in a dark room, where it is 
impossible to discern your hand before you, 
or to know you have a next door neighbour, 
unless he places the heel of his boot on 
your great toe, coupled with the luxury of 
shivering intensely with the cold air that 
creeps in at the numerous crevices, where a 
day’s work might be given to a plumber and 
builder with advantage, is so palpable an 
imposition that we warn the public to con- 
sider ere they thiow away two shillings each 
to see two views hardly equal to what is 
thrown on a disc from the foci of two magic 
lantheris. 

BUBFORD’S. 

“ The City and Bay of Naples,” will draw 
an endless crowd of votaries to contemplate 
a matchless life-like illustration of the most 
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interesting subjects that the imagination 
could select, or the highest artistic skill 


pourtray. In the profound night, with the 
silvery stars over-head, and pale Cynthia re- 
flecting her calm and glorious image in the 
bay, studded with the multiform craft that 
ply the Italian seas, stretching for thirty 
miles from Pausilippo to Sorento, the chain 
of Appennines. appear, forming the back 
ground of the city, to which, as with brazen 
Corinth— 

“‘ Noh culvis homini contingit adire Corinthum ;” 
the adage also applies of “ Vedi Napoli e 
poi mori,” or see Naples and die; whilst 
eastward, lighting with its lurid glare the 
plains of the Campagna Felice and the 
towns of Portico and Torre del Greco, and 
exulting over its lava-buried cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, Vesuvius, with 
lightning flashes, emits its blood-red flames, 
imparting a warmth to the very sky, shroud- 
ing the acclivities and base of its mountain 
in dense columns of pitchy smoke. The 
awful phenomenon of disorganized matter is 
depicted as in its wildest throes of eruption, 
in 1833, reading the astounding lesson of 
imminent destruction to the heedless vicin- 
age of haply the most recherche luxury and 
reckless debauchery to be found in the vast 
world’s circumference. 

It may not be superfluous to repeat what 
Mr. Burford has deemed it necessary to 
enunciate, that the roughness of scene paint- 
ing or the crudeness of distemper, have not 
been resorted to for effect, but that in all its 
details the picture has been embodied in 
oil, with the minute finish requisite to enable 
it, as from the consummate studio, to take 
up its position in the gallery of the dillet- 
tanti. 





LORD BROUGHAM & THE ACTORS, 
Clement's Inn, Dec. 15, 1844. 

Sir,—Will you be so good as to favor me 
with the insertion of the following in your 
valuable and excellently conducted Journal. 
You perhaps will say my letter is not appli- 
cable to your columns, but as my observa- 
tions are strictly connected with actors and 
their welfare, I trust you will not think I 
am intruding on your kindness. I am a 
limb of the law, and have been engaged pro- 
fessionally for the actors, and am nicknamed 
the actor’s friend.—Actors, generally speak- 
ing, are a thoughtless class of beings, and 
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are so intoxicafed with the attention paid 
them by the public generally, and the many 
invites they are subject to, that they consi- 
der they are granting great favours to those 
whom they may favour with their presence. 
If at any time they should change 
their tradespeople, the last friend they may 
have happened to dine with, it is nothing 
uncommon to make use of his name,—in 
order that they may obtain credit by. such 
introduction. I do not say there is direct 
attempt at fraud, but having once got credit 
it is not very common for these gents. to pay 
onan application; the creditor is asked to 
have the kindness to wait till the benefit 
takes place, and then he is loaded by a 
shower of tickets, which he is obliged either 
to give away, or, if he is fortunate, sell at 
half-price, the poor player is working upon 
a dead horse, he having received value for 
his tickets before, so that no one concerned 
is the better, and the benefit is a curse 
rether. than a good; now for my reasons 
in addressing you. The actors generally 
owe many small debts, and are continually 
getting into trouble, by being sued by some 
pettifogging fellows who make it their busi- 
ness to take all advantages of this class of 
persons, who are really to be pitied when 
they get into such hands, Many a time 
and oft, have I been engaged for a client 
in the profession, who having been sued for 
six or eight pounds, have been run to ex- 
pences which they could never pay, and 
their expectations ruined by their being 
compelled to take the benefit of the insol- 
vent act. Now, sir, I will shew you that the 
shepkeepers and the actors are relieved from 
this detestable state of things, by the intro- 
duction of Lord Brougham’s excellent bill, 
where imprisonment cannot take place in 
the person for less than £20. The shop- 
keeper will not give credit for any such 
amount, and finding he cannot take any 
advantage of the person for a smaller sum, 
he declines giving credit altogether. 

The actor now is obliged to live upon his 
salary, the shopkeeper gets his ready money 
for his articles, the pettifogging lawyer will 
be a better member of society. Lord 
Brougham will chuckle at the great good he 
has done, and the only persons who will 
suffer by the amended law will be the honest 
lawyers having had his practice reduced, 
and Tue Actor’s Faienp. 
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YOUTH & AGE; or, LOVE IN RUINS, 
An Allegorical Dialogue 
Between Reason, Cupip, and AFFECTION. 


Scene—A SYLVAN VALE. 
Reason meeting Cupid, who chases a Butlerfly, 


and endeavours to avoid him. 


Reason. Well met saucy Cupid, come 
hither. sir, come hither! as winter and sum 
mer should never come together, why have 
you been fooling with two persons so ill 
suited by nature to come together ? 

Cupid. Because it is my pleasure; love 
delidhts in cross purposes, and will never 
ask Reason where he is to shoot his arrows- 

Reason, Say ye so, ye mischievous ur- 
chin? would that a beech tree grew near, I 
should then know what to do with you. 

Cupid. What. make a rod, and pickle it 
too, eh? Ha, ha, ha! love laughs at 
Reason. 

Reason. Beware, you good-for-nothing 
little elf! If 1 come near you, I shall knock 
ye down. 

Cupid. Andifyoushould. the first passer- 
by would pick me up again, old Presy ! 

Reason. Old Prosy! and is Reason to be 
insulted thus, by a wandering naked little 
brat like you? You provoke me beyond 
measure, and I'll be the death of you! 

(Pursuing Cupid to strike him. 
when AFFECTION rushes in and 
prevents the blow.) 

Cupid (snapping his fingers and retreating ). 
Death to love—ridiculous! Ha, ha, ha! 
You forget my wing,—Love can fly from 
Reason ; but since Affection takes my part 
I don’t care for you. (Extending his fingers 
from his nose.) 

Affection. In truth will I, for love is my 
sworn'friend. Are you not ashamed, Reason, 
to treat a child thus harshly ? 

Reason. A child! a wicked one truly; 
but as a child is the end of love, so is the 
mischief of love endless, And for you Ma- 
dam Prudence, misnamed Affection, how 
often do you assist the little knave to mislead 
mortals, under the idea of uniting hearts ? 
You are a precious pair, and well suited to 
each other. Reason does all he can to 
thwart your intentions, but you too often 
prevail with the love-sick. 

Affection. Nay Rtason listen to Affection. 
I know what you have been quarrelling 
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about with my dear little triend Cupid, I 
overheard it all; and you must own we are 
right in the present instance, two such fond 
lovers, with heartis so tenderly united. 

Reason (witha sneer). Tenderly united! 
sixteen and seventy, ha, ha, ha! I pity 
your victims, they will call on Reason when 
too late.—you are both mad ’tis certain, and 
Time will shew the enormity of your mis- 
chief.— Adieu, (Reason retires harshly.) 

Cupid (calling after Reason). Adieu old 
sour-crout, and aj] the harm I wish you is, 
that we may never meet again. 

(Cupid embraces Affection, and 
they retire to a bower of roses 
seeking a cool shade from the 
mid-day sun. 





MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, Jan. 12th._First Sunday after 
Epiphany. 
Monpay, 13th.— Miss Helen Faucit creates 
a perfect furore in Newcastle 1844. 


Tuespay, 14th—Playing Cards invented 
1020.—Ossy makes his septennial pur- 
chase at Field-/ane of a second-hand 
Court suit for the Vic footman. 


Wepnespay, 15th,—Debut of Mrs. Ogilvie, 
1823. 

Tuurepay, 16th.— Battle of Corunna, 1809. 
Miss A. Kemble makes her first appear- 
ance as Elena Uberti, 1842.—Van Am- 
burgh open the Lyceum, 1843. 

Frivay, 17th.—Edwin Forrest at Drury- 
lane, 1836. Miss Ellen Tree growing in 
the favour of the Americans, 1839. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood make their final bow be- 
force an English audience at the Princess's 
Theatre, 1844. 

Saturpay, 18th.—Bunn discovers the pre- 


sent season not to be so plummy as the 
last. 
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Verily Mr. Laurent is a most capttal ca- 
tererer for the public. Though his mana- 
gerial sway over the destinies of Covent 
Garden is limited to thirty nights, he 
seems determined to give his audiences 
something intellectual as well as amusing, 
The Greek Tragedy of “ Antigone” has 
met with decided suceess; it has been re- 
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ceived on each evening of its representa- 
tion with rapturous plaudits. A new play, 
in five acts, by a favourite British author, 
is underlined in the bills, while the off 
nights are made equally attractive by the 
performince of some of our immortal bard’s 
finest works, and the revival of Talfourd’s 
** Athenian Captive ” and Bulwer’s ‘ Lady 
of Lyons.” The star of the legitimate, 
though but for a short time, is in the as- 
cendant ;—when shall we see it in its fullest 
maynitude in that portion of the theatrical 
firmament where it should be planted even 
more firm than the brightest oak which 
adorns the land of Britain—the staple at- 
traction of our two national theatres. 
—@~—. 

With the desire of making our journal 
in every branch as perfect as possible, it 1s 
our intention, in the ensuing number, to 
publish a correct list of all the principal 
performers at the leading Continental 
Theatres, 

The Memoir of Mr. Macready is not con- 
cluded in the present impression. Our next 
memoir will be M1. T. Matthews, the mo- 
dern Grimaldi; and will be immediately 
followed by a sketch of the professional 
career of Mr. Betty. 


PROVINCIAL, 
——<—— 

Batu.—The theatre will open on Monday 
next , several excellent engagements have 
been made. Sir Lytton Bulwer’s unrivalled 
comedy of “ Money,” with Mr. and Mrs. C,. 
Kean, for Eveleyn and Clara, (who are en- 





gaged for five nights), will be played on the 
opening night. 

CarMaArtHEN.—Much of the festive feel- 
ing of the holidays would appear to be ex- 
tended to this place of entertainment. On 
Monday the “ Honey Moon” was performed 
in a style highly creditable to the corps dra- 
matique. Mr. Beauchamp’s Duke Aranza 
was a highly finished performance ; indeed, 
there are few things essayed by this careful 
actor that are not worth witnessing. Juliana, 
by Miss Stoyle, was excellent. The fervour 
of the unmitigated virago, who cannot be 
duchess, and will not, in consequence, be a 
wife, was an excellent piece of acting. This 
very promising actress can afford to be told, 


however, that a more quiet subdued tone of 
acting would comport better with the size of 
the Theatre, and the general proprietors of 
the drama, than she is iu the habit of exhi- 
biting. On Monday January 13th, it appears 
the present season closes, for the benefit of 
Mr. Fenton; who, during his stay in Cer- 
marthen, (and that of his company,) have 
given the greatest satisfaction both on and 
off the stage ; and we trust that his endea- 
vours to please will be rewarded by a 
crowded house. 

LEAMINGTON.—On Saturday last the ve- 
teran songster and his sons, made their ap- 
pearance at the Assembly Rooms, in this 
town, before a very respectable audience. 
Of Braham himself, the greatest musical 
wonder of his years—we can state, with per- 
fect truth, that his performances were, 
throughout, exquisite and excellent. Mr. 
Hamilton Braham was eminently successful, 
amidst a profusion of encores. His rich 
and powerful voice was conspicuous in the 
song of * The Sun of Freedom,” selected 
from Bellini’s opera of “ Norma,” and again 
in Benedict’s sterling composition, “ Rage 
thou angry storm.” In the former song, 
which was repeated during the evening at 
the request of a distinguished lady present, 
Mr. H. Braham displayed abilities of tho 
highest order—executing every division of 
vocal expression with accurate and beauti- 
ful effect. Mr. Charles Braham is not un. 
known to a Leamington audience, having on 
a former visit been warmly received. When 
time shall have fully developed the many 
essential qualifications possessed by this 
young and highly talented artiste, to render 
himself a first-rate tenor singer, we shall, 
doubtless, witness in full maturity, the reali- 
zation of those hopes which his performan- 
ces of Saturday night created in the minds 
of all who heard him. The Serenade from 
Donizetti’s “ Don Pasquale,” and Dibdin’s 
song, ‘‘ While the Lads of the Village” (the 
latter enthusiastically encored), were not 

the only instances in which as a deserving 


recipient of public applause, he gave. pro- 








mise of becoming an universal favorite. 
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The King of Prussia has directed the 
poet Donner to adapt for performance at the 
New Grand Opera at Berlin, Sophocle’s 
“Oedipe a Colone,” the music for which 
Mendelssohn is to compose. The Oresteia 
triology by Eschylus, is also to be produced 
at that establishment. The triology con- 
tains Agamemnon, Cucephoris, and Eymenidis. 
Tieck is to be the translator, and Herrn, 
Schneider, Muller, and Benedict, are to be 
entrusted with the musical arrangements of 
the works. 

Van Amburgh has been at Nottingham 
for some days past, where he has built a 
commodious brick Amphitheatre. The per- 
formances have been generally well attended. 
Leonard, formerly of Batty’s company, is 
one of the principal equestrians, aud Swee- 
ny, the Banjo-player, is also among the 
company. 





To Corresponients. 
—_>—_ 


C.T. H.—Youth and Age.—It is a sin- 
gular fact that the Allegory, under that title, 
is written for a theatrical album, as a re- 
moustrance to a’ beautiful young girl of six- 
teen, who declares in spite of all advice to the 
contrary, that she will marry the man of her 
heart’s choice, who is nearly seventy years 
of age. We agree with our Correspondent 
that there is no accounting for taste, as the 
old woman said when she kissed her cow. 

House—Junius.— We have answered this 
question at least thirty times within the last 
six years. Madame Vestris is 47, she was 
born in 1797. 

C. Jones —Miss Woolgar is in her 21st 

ear. Madame Celeste has been married, 
oes husband is dead. 

A Subscriber.— Become a Subscriber to 
Pymm’s Institution, Wilson-street Gray’s- 
inn-road. 

Miss Dias. We could not possibly attend 
the concert on Saturday evening. 

Lines by a Lady, in our next. 

T. C.—The letters shall have our con- 
sideration. We are obliged by the half- 
year’s subscription. 

T: H.—Our publishers have all the back 
numbers. Any bookbinder will do the vo- 
lume in boards, very neat, for ls. 3d. 





T. Ward.—We do not know Mr. Vanden- 
hoff’s age, we make no dodbt he is sixty. 

C. J—We must be excused from pub- 
lishing the lines, there is too much Fal-al 
about it. 

A Sub.—In what year, and who revived 
Comus? Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane, in 
1843, and Madame Vestris, at Covant 
Garden, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


AGNIFICENT ADDITION. 


* George I., in the full Robes of the Thistle ; 
George II. in the Robes of the Garter; George III. 
in those of St. Patrick; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the na’ional orders of the House 
of Brunswick; the Group in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tom Thumb.— 

‘* This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that itis a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”--- Times. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORKK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance Is. second Room 6 .; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening 

IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 
&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 

writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ oflices, Short-hand, 


c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin's Lane. 

**Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion ot what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!" — Po/ytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Siar. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has come 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 





NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 
JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The publicis most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite piace of 
public entertainment is opened every evenlng at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are perfosmed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson. 
This Room is celebrated for the purene:s of its 
Ventilation; although acompany of nearly 300 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nigh'ly, not the least incon- 

venience is perceivable. 
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